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EDITORIAL 


Again we face a new year with thoughts concentrated on winning 
the war, and winning the peace which must follow. We are aware 
that the measure of our leadership is being taken. We are deter- 
mined to keep informed on the larger issues of the war and to be 
increasingly skillful in organizing all of our facilities for realistic 
educational service to children, youth, and adults. 

Our will to win the war is universal. Individuals and families are 
eager to do their part. The role of education is to help them see 
more clearly how they can participate effectively without the sacri- 
fice of values that are held fundamental in a democracy. Participa- 
tion must be based on understanding the significance of each in- 
dividual’s actions in the outcome of the war, willingness to make 
sacrifices, and determination to develop and use new skills toward 
that end. 

The articles in this issue present addresses and excerpts from dis- 
cussions that were part of the program at a Professional Conference 
sponsored by the Department of Home Economics of the School of 
Education, New York University, November 13 and 14. The Con- 
ference themes were: “The Significance of the Home Front in the 
War Economy” and “Essential Backgrounds for Consumer Educa- 
tion.” 

The first article by Dr. Mary S. Fisher on “Safeguarding Family 
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Values” calls special attention to the emotional strains that families 
are experiencing because of the war, and to their need for continued 
belief in the importance of well-managed homes where democratic 
values are lived and learned day by day. We must deal realistically 
with the specifics of economic adjustments in educational programs 
if we are to convince people that they must buy less, stop installment 
buying, pay debts, make consumer goods last longer, and invest to 
the limit of their ability in war stamps and bonds; but, as Dr. Fisher 
points out, we must also be sensitive to, and, whenever possible, deal 
with emotional needs and problems of morale that may interfere 
with or prevent wholehearted attention to the practical aspects of 
living. 

Dr. A. H. Feller and Dr. Homer Anderson discuss national eco- 
nomic programs that our Government is trying to effect for our pro- 
tection and along with Dr.William Brown challenge educators to 
interpret these programs to children, young people, and adults in 
ways that will spur them on to immediate cooperative effort. Mr. 
Roger Wolcott is convincing in urging joint endeavor on the part 
of retailers and consumers. Dr. Josephine Kremer makes practical 
suggestions about procedures that will facilitate financial adjust- 
ments, and Miss Clyde B. Schuman brings us face to face with ma- 
jor problems on the nutrition front. 

Consumer education that will function dynamically in the mobi- 
lization of all of our people to do their part in winning the war will 
require concerted action in schools and communities. This action 
must be planned cooperatively on a community-wide basis and must 
provide for the best possible use of school and community resources. 
It is toward this end that this issue of THE JoURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
Socioxocy is dedicated. 

Dora S. Lewis 





SAFEGUARDING FAMILY VALUES 
Mary S. FisHER 


Professor of Child Study, Vassar College; Director, Vassar Summer 
Institute for Family and Child Care Services in Wartime 


War both strengthens and depletes the family. It temporarily in- 
creases the strength of family ties, the need for family ties, and, at the 
same time, produces the social conditions which make it difficult to 
develop and sustain family relationships and to safeguard family 
values. The certain knowledge that the future is unpredictable com- 
pels even ordinarily cautious young men and women to decide to 
marry younger and on shorter acquaintance than would have been 
considered possible before the crisis of war was upon us. Waiting 
until professional or business training has been completed, until 
economic security is assured, until there is emotional readiness to 
settle down to family life and assume responsibility, until obliga- 
tions to parents have been met, or until parents are satisfied with 
the choice of husband or wife—all of these reasons which are given 
for postponing marriage in normal times are no longer relevant. 

These psychological and social consequences of war mean that 
many new families are started and many more babies are born in the 
first years of marriage than is to be expected in times of peace, or 
even in periods of greatest prosperity. Women particularly want 
children during war. Many women who have postponed starting 
or completing their families want a first child, or another child, 
when war threatens their lives. Faced with the possibility that their 
husbands may be called to military service, may not even come back, 
women want children to keep the relationships close and real, to 
give them something important to do and create during the lone- 
liness or emptiness of separation. Even the opportunity or the need 
to enter defense work, and to make important contributions to the 
manpower shortage, do not take the place of, or satisfy, the need 
to bear children. This normal intensification of desire for marriage 
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and children during war is obviously a necessary and important 
social and individual response to the threat which war implies. If 
families are to survive and if the continuity of the present into the 
future is to be preserved through the next generation, there must be 
more children born in war years. But war marriages and war babies 
create, as well as solve, population problems. Just as there are more 
homes established and more babies born, there will inevitably be 
more homes broken and more children who will need supplemen- 
tary care and protection. The present and future needs of these chil- 
dren must be anticipated and planned for during the war and in the 
years to come. 

It is in just this area where questions of survival and emotional 
needs are at stake that we come closest to the essential meaning of 
family life and its basic values. It is the family, in the last analysis, 
which keeps alive for each national, racial, or cultural group the 
way of life that has been developed and perfected through the gen- 
erations—the way of life that expresses the values and the goals of 
the particular group. In other words, the family at any particular 
period of time belongs to the future as well as the past; it is the prov- 
ing ground where changes are made in old ways to fit children to 
meet new ways and still keep the values clear. 

It is possible to conceive of a form of society without families—a 
society in which all children are taken at birth from the mothers, 
kept from knowledge of or association with the fathers, and 
brought up in state nurseries which assume complete responsibility 
for their education and training to serve its particular purposes. It is 
not possible, however, even to think of democracy in terms of any 
such method of bringing up new generations. Fascists and Nazis 
can be—and to a certain extent are—produced or developed in just 
this way by states that deny the right of families to bring up children 
in their own faiths, states that deny the worth of the individual ex- 
cept as he belongs to the state and is trained blindly to follow its will. 

A democracy, in sharp contrast, affirms the value of the individ- 
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ual, his right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” These 
things cannot be taught by mass care or mass teaching. Democratic 
values mvst be lived and learned, day by day, from living with 
people who live that way. Therefore, a democracy must depend 
upon its families to bring up their children as free and responsible 
individuals who can keep alive faith in a democratic way of life be- 
cause it has become part of them. The fact that no society has yet 
been truly democratic, or has yet been able to work out the social 
and economic conditions which make equality of opportunity pos- 
sible—upon which the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” must depend—does not deny the validity of the demo- 
cratic hope or the potential strength of the democratic faith. Even 
the fact that no democratic society has yet been able to bring up 
more than a proportion of its children in any generation as free and 
responsible individuals does not mean that children cannot be 
brought up to be just that. Yet the fact that democracy has not yet 
permeated our homes far enough and deep enough to produce a 
majority of truly democratic personalities presents a more serious 
threat to our way of life than do our enemies. Waging war is always 
easier than working out the problems of peace; but war does not 
protect any society from the dangers that come from denying to its 
own people those things it fights to preserve. 

For this reason it is urgent for all of us to remember the concrete 
ways in which war depletes and threatens individual families and 
interferes with their basic contribution to society. Many of the babies 
born between 1941 and the end of the war will spend their first and 
most formative years without fathers, without full-time mothers, 
and under a great variety of emergency conditions. Many of these 
conditions will seriously limit the possibility of sound and normal 
personality development. Even those babies born of established 
marriages, or to war marriages that will prove to be permanent and 
real in the best sense of the word, will go through the most crucial 
period of life under social conditions, or in social environments, 
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that have never existed before. Even the most stable homes have re- 
sponsibilities toward children which have been increased by the fact 
of total and global war and these are still largely unrecognized. 

In the midst of war tempo, war hours, war separations, war ra- 
tioning, and war living, children are still learning twenty-four 
hours a day what democracy means, what democracy is fighting for, 
and whether democracy means what it says. The fact that we are too 
busy, too rushed, too preoccupied with winning the war to remem- 
ber that our future depends upon the personalities of children grow- 
ing up during war will not save our values for us. The time to save 
democracy is while the foundations are being laid, not after the 
building has been erected and has fallen into ruins or has shown its 
structural weaknesses. 

These children, who are born into a war world or who will finish 
growing up in a war world, will learn—in the only way in which 
children can learn—from the adults who care for them, who live 
with them, who teach them. These war children of ours will build 
into themselves the tensions, the fears, the hates, the courage, the pa- 
tience, the anxiety, the hopes, and the faith of their families, or those 
who care for them. In our culture women have always had the most 
to do with the care and training of children, both in homes and 
schools. But, in normal times, fathers have been an important part 
of the family picture and have exerted a steadying, balancing, and 
realistic influence. Now, in wartime more and more fathers are 
away from home, more and more men are too busy to spend time 
with children, and the dislocation, at best, is serious. If we do not see 
the implications of bringing up little children without the daily in- 
fluence of men and consciously take steps to balance children’s 
needs for men as well as women, the results may be felt for many 
generations. Here is a problem basic to the survival of our democ- 
racy with which the Man Power Division of the War Production 
Board must reckon. In an embattled democracy men are needed in 
schools, social work, recreation, and in community services just 
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as desperately as they are needed on the war fronts and in the de- 
fense factories, For their sakes, as well as for the sake of community 
morale, such essential war workers should be drafted and entitled 
to wear honored insignia which state that they are carrying on 
essential war services. 

We can only hope that it will not take an actual invasion to make 
us aware of the real dangers which threaten our democracy from 
within. If an invasion zs necessary to make us aware of internal dan- 
gers, then it may already be too late to safeguard the present gener- 
ation of American children. This means quite literally that the fu- 
ture of our democracy must depend on the kinds of children being 
shaped in our homes and schools during the war. Unfortunately for 
our future it is very easy to bring up passive, regimented children 
who very early learn to feel safe only when they are controlled and 
manipulated, only when they are told what to do and when. This 
danger of regimentation is already apparent in the incresing num- 
ber of people who cry, “What we need is more discipline,” and who 
seem to mean by discipline being docile, being passive, being with- 
out initiative. Of course, children who do not use their minds to 
question, to ask “Why?” to try to understand the world around 
them are easier to take care of in times of crisis, are easier to regiment 
into groups. Children who become passive and institutionalized 
early in life—in homes, schools, or day-care centers—will never 
grow up to threaten adults with new ideas, new ways of solving old 
problems which must be worked out in the reconstruction period 
ahead. Such children will never grow up to ask, for example, why 
our society gets so excited about delinquency when it still protects 
the economic and social institutions that make delinquency inevi- 
table. Passive, regimented children may be considered, mistakenly, 
to be well disciplined, but they are disciplined for antidemocratic 
values and ways of life. Such children cannot love freedom and be 
strong enough spiritually and emotionally to safeguard democracy. 
In addition to bringing up passive and regimented children in 
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times of war, it is also easy to bring up many groups who believe— 
because their experiences teach them this belief—that democracy 
really means privilege for the fortunate behind the beautiful front of 
words of the Bill of Rights and the Christian religion. Many of these 
children will grow into adults who will fight, and fight bitterly, in 
the name of democracy all attempts to make equality of opportu- 
nity a reality instead of a symbol. Our democracy will be preparing 
for its own destruction to the extent to which it develops such per- 
sonalities. It is also easy at all times, but easier in times of war when 
we are preoccupied with immediate, pressing problems, to bring up 
a generation of children who learn that being adult means doing 
things zo people, getting one’s own way, competing for power, put- 
ting something over on somebody, being suspicious of any one of a 
different color, religion, class, occupation, or profession. 

Children brought up in such beliefs will be unable psychologi- 
cally to learn the urgent lesson of total war—that until all groups 
and nations have their human birthright of freedom and dignity 
no group or nation can be safe to develop its own gifts, abilities, and 
resources. If, in the midst of war, we bring up enough children in 
our homes and schools who cannot learn the truths being made so 
tragically clear, we are setting the world stage now for a second glo- 
bal war within their lifetime. 

The family values we seek to safeguard in time of war are basi- 
cally democratic values—values that keep alive man’s faith in man, 
in his capacity to become creative, free, and responsible. These val- 
ues can be safeguarded best in individual families where children 
are valued and respected, where children live with adults who are 
steady, disciplined, friendly, sympathetic, and tolerant. Knowing 
what children need basically ought to help us become more aware 
of our goals and less concerned about methods—not that methods 
are not important if we are clear as to goals or values. Much of the 
current unduly excited discussion about whether mothers of young 
children should or should not work outside the home misses the 
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essential point of children’s basic needs. Many women in our culture 
do not take actual physical care of their own children but hire maids 
or nurses who may or may not be suitable in terms of children’s de- 
velopmental needs. Now that maids and nurses are harder to get, 
more and more women need help in learning how to understand 
and live comfortably with their own children. Nursery schools and 
day-care centers may literally be the salvation of such mothers and 
children, and as essential to our future welfare as providing care for 
children of mothers who must work for economic reasons. Just be- 
ing at home with his mother does not guarantee to any child that he 
will be living with an adult who understands the ways and needs of 
growth, an adult who is capable of the patience, sympathy, and 
friendliness little children need. 

In sheer self-defense our country cannot afford too many children 
who grow up defensive and hostile because they have been deprived, 
or insecure and dependent because they have been overprotected. 
Yet we can and will make more and more children essentially 
passive, defensive, or overdependent until we recreate our social and 
educational institutions to meet the new conditions of war and to 
correct existing conditions revealed as dangerously inadequate in 
the light of war. Even in normal times, and even for the most 
fortunate, peaceful and well-disciplined homes where both free- 
dom and fairness exist are difficult to create and maintain. Yet it is 
just such homes that we must help parents create in the face of war 
and under the varied conditions which war creates. Everything that 
can be done to help parents learn how to live with and care for their 
children so that they are not emotionally and psychologically 
deprived must be done, and done quickly. 

Being Americans, and being essentially a moral, courageous, and 
resourceful people, we can do what needs to be done— once we see 
the problem. It is such groups as this who are professionally as well 
as well as personally concerned with family life and family values 
that must assume leadership and own the heaviest obligation. 











THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
AND THE CONTROL OF INFLATION 


A. H. FELLER 


Deputy Director, Office of War Information 


You will remember that although the matter of price control had 
been under debate through many months of 1941, the full realiza- 
tion of the peril which we faced in a looming inflation came to the 
country in April of 1942. It was then estimated that the national 
consumer income for 1942 would be 117 billion dollars. Taxes and 
savings were estimated to take 31 billions off this. This would leave 
86 billions of spendable money in the hands of our people. At the 
same time, it appeared that the total available goods and services for 
civilians in that year would amount to only 6g billion dollars. The 
pressure of rising consumer income against a shrinking supply of 
consumer goods could have only one result—a skyrocketing of 
prices and the beginning of an inflationary race. Nor was this a mere 
theoretical threat—already the cost of living had risen 15 per cent 
since January 1, 1941. A program of drastic action was needed, and 
on April 27, the President laid it out for us in his famous seven 
points. He told us then that we must: 

. Tax heavily and hold profits down 

. Fix ceilings on prices and rents 

. Stabilize wages 

. Stabilize farm prices 

. Put more billions into war bonds 

. Ration all essential commodities which are scarce 


7. Discourage installment buying, and encourage the paying off of 
debts and mortgages 


Nu Be WN 


Several of these points were implemented almost immediately— 
a general price ceiling was placed on almost all commodities which 
could be controlled under the law; regulations designed to 
discourage installment buying were put into effect; the Treasury 
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expanded its efforts for the sale of war bonds. But some of the most 
important things were not done. Many weary months dragged by 
without the passage of an adequate tax bill or of legislation to 
enable the control of farm prices. A wage-stabilization policy was 
slowly fashioned, but the authority of the War Labor Board ex- 
tended only to wage increases that were involved in labor disputes. 

Throughout the summer months it became clearer and clearer 
that the policy could not succeed unless each of its component parts 
was successful ; that the seven points are as intertwined and inter- 
related as the strands of a rope; and that, like the rope, the strength 
of the policy as a whole depends on the strength of each of its 
strands. 

Food prices were going up and up. By mid-July uncontrolled 
foods advanced 7.3 per cent, although the price of foods controlled 
by the OPA actually fell 7/10 of 1 per cent. Here is another way to 
measure the rise: The food for which the average family paid $1.00 
in the summer of 1939 cost $1.11 in the spring of 1941. In the spring 
of 1942 it cost $1.30. By the summer it was up to $1.35. (By the 
beginning of October uncontrolled foods had gone up 16.8 per cent 
above the May level, and the food cost index stood at 129.6 per cent 
of the 1935-1939 average, the highest point since May 1930.) 

You will remember that in his Labor Day speech the President, 
likening this situation to the peril of invasion by the enemy, called 
on Congress for action by October 1. The action was forthcoming, 
even though some bitter words and considerable legislative maneu- 
vering intervened. Hard on the heels of this Congressional action, 
the President appointed Mr. Justice Byrnes to head an Office of 
Economic Stabilization, price ceilings were placed on many food 
items, nearly all rents were brought under rent ceilings, wages and 
salaries were stabilized, and a $25,000 net income limitation was 
placed on salaries. 

All this is now history, and you may wonder why it is necessary 
to retell it now. For one thing, because despite the disheartening 
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overtones of bickering and pressure-group activity which run 
through it, the story on the whole is a pretty encouraging one. Here 
democracy showed that it really could function for the general 
good, even though private interest of powerful groups needed to 
be curbed. But there is another reason for telling this now familiar 
tale—there is grave danger that the keen awareness we had during 
those days of debate may be succeeded by complacency, which can 
be as dangerous on the economic as on the fighting front. One can 
already sense a disposition to stop worrying; the Government has 
taken care of everything. Can we stop worrying about inflation? 
Most certainly not. 

All these governmental measures will hold prices down to a 
certain extent. No doubt of that. But the inflationary gap between 
consumer income and the amount of goods consumers can buy has 
not disappeared. Next year the supply of civilian commodities will 
get smaller and smaller, but total consumer income is bound to rise. 
How, you ask, can this happen when wages are stabilized? The 
reason is that, while general wage rates will not increase very much, 
a good many new workers will be added to the working popula- 
tion, particularly women and young people. Moreover, the work- 
week will doubtless increase, which will mean that each worker will 
have a bigger pay check. Finally, upgrading and promotions of 
lower paid workers, and continued shift of workers from low- 
paying civilian consumer industries to high-paying war industries 
will gradually raise the total wage bill of the country. If these things 
come to pass, as they almost certainly must, the pressure against 
price ceilings will be renewed, and we may be off once again to the 
inflationary race. 

There are only a few weapons left in the governmental arsenal 
to fight such an eventuality. An actual forced reduction of wages 
and prices can be ruled out as both undesirable and practically 
impossible. Three things can still be done: 


1. Still heavier taxes, particularly a spending tax as suggested by the 
Treasury 
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2. Compulsory savings 

3. Universal rationing of all commodities 

4. A vigorous program to standardize and simplify production and 
distribution 


Whether any or all of these will be done it would be rash to 
prophesy. The important thing now is not what the Government 
can or will do, but what we, the people, can and will do. The real 
job of avoiding inflation has been given to us. We have been given 
the assignment of putting all we can into War Bonds, of paying off 
our debts. We will have to pay the heavier taxes, forego increases in 
the prices of things we sell or in the wages we receive. It is not 
enough merely to suffer these things to be done unto us—to take the 
tax blank or the ration card with only a muted grumble. The 
heavier tax or war-bond payment, the foregone wage or price in- 
crease, or dividend check, the surrendered Sunday pleasure ride, are 
our positive contributions. It is up to us not merely to accept the 
sacrifices which are ordered, but to offer a greater sacrifice and to 
expect its acceptance by Government, as does the aviator or soldier 
who volunteers for the most dangerous of missions. 

It is we also who are the buyers of that rapidly shrinking supply 
of civilian goods. One of our assigned tasks in the fighting of the 
war is to do without things to which we are accustomed. Fore- 
going a new suit or pair of shoes, making old things do, conserving 
existing clothes and household equipment may not seem a partic- 
ularly glamorous way of participating in the war, but it is an 
essential part of it. The less we buy, not only the more for our fight- 
ing men, but the less the danger of runaway inflation. It was once 
said that they also serve who only stand and wait. In this war stand- 
ing and waiting is not enough, but it must be said again and again 
that they also fight who do not buy unessential things. 

Here then are the things we must do: 

Our daily lives must be organized on the basis of rigid self-denial. 
Our living standards must be reduced, and on our own responsi- 
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bility. We cannot wait for Government edicts forbidding or 
regulating the use of each and every article. 

We must buy less. Each article we have must last longer. Just as 
the machine tools in the factories which once worked eight hours in 
a day now must work twenty-four, so the suit which once would 
have been destined for a year’s wear must now last two or three. 
Those consumers who are tempted to rush out now and buy cloth- 
ing and shoes had best remember that by this time next year we will 
all think it smart to be shabby. Whatever we buy must be paid for in 
cash whenever possible. Installment buying is inflationary. 

We must learn the ceiling prices under the OPA regulations and 
refuse to pay more. We should refuse to deal with black-market 
operators and price violators. The meager, temporary advantage of 
getting a little more than our fair share may mean the collapse of 
our national effort if multiplied by a million cases of violation. 

Investment to the limit of our abilities in war bonds is a solemn 
duty to the Nation. 

Ready and willing acceptance of the stabilization of our positions 
is as necessary as the acceptance of the post of danger by the soldier 
—low, reasonable profits for the business men, no higher-than- 
parity prices for the farmers, no general wage increases for the 
wage earners. 

All of this means sacrifice, perhaps even privation. Some of our 
most essential commodities—coffee, meat, fuel oil—are already un- 
der rationing or soon will be. Other scarcities are bound to develop. 
Now is the time for the self-discipline which is our people’s greatest 
strength. In particular, it is a time of great opportunity for the con- 
sumer and the consumer movement. The fight for simplicity, for 
standardization, for reasonable prices was tough and thankless in 
the piping days of peace. The consumer movement has learned the 
techniques of public education. Now it can put its hard-won knowl- 
edge into the service of the Nation. It is aiding valiantly in the field 
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of price control. It can fortify its endeavors by fighting just as hard 
for the other elements in our national economic policy. 

The terrible experience of the German inflation after the last war 
will never occur in this country. Of this we can be sure. We know 
also that the Government has undertaken to guarantee the mini- 
mum essentials of living to the people. But the experience of our 
own inflation in the last war can easily happen here again. During 
that period the cost of living rose to such stratospheric heights that 
it rocked the economic stability of the Nation. 

Between the summer of 1914 and the time that the Armistice 
was signed in 1918, the cost of American living soared 63 per cent. 
By June 1920, it was up more than 100 per cent over 1914. House- 
wives were paying $2.67 for ten pounds of sugar, $.88 for ten pounds 
of flour, $.67 for a pound of butter. Eggs rose from $.25 a dozen in 
1914 to $.92 in December of 1920. 

But when these fancy prices dropped, they went down like a dive 
bomber. Between May 1920 and May 10921, farm prices tumbled 
54 per cent. Other prices fell 25 per cent in five months. Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers lost their lands, homes, and savings. Five 
million workers lost their jobs. The total amount of bankruptcy 
was almost twice that of any previous year in American history. 

When it was all over, we found that the skyrocket ride of war- 
time prices had contributed 13% billions to the total 31 billion dol- 
lar price we paid for the last war. 

A similar tragedy in this war—when we are at the present time 
already committed to an expenditure of more than 240 billions— 
would add as much as 100 billions to the load. 

The measures which the Government has taken can prevent this 
from occurring again, if the people will do their part. We know now 
that inflation can be controlled. In the five months from May 12 to 
October 13 the price of foods controlled by the OPA only went up 
4/10 of 1 per cent as compared with a 16 per cent rise in uncon- 
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trolled foods. And this remarkable record was achieved despite the 
inflationary factors which were in evidence throughout that period. 
We know we can do it if we have the will to do it; if we are willing 
to make the sacrifices which the endeavor requires. 

Though it be trite to say it, I ask you again to consider the trivial- 
ity of these sacrifices we are called upon to make beside those given 
by our men at the front or by the citizens of London and Canter- 
bury, of Moscow and Stalingrad. In the battle against inflation we 
fight not only for ourselves but for our brothers and sons in the 
armed services who have a right to expect us to provide for them a 
decent economic order on their return. We who remain at home 
have this as our ultimate privilege—to provide the foundation for 
the victory in peace which they are protecting by force of arms. 
Here lies the great challenge to the American people. 





RECENT SOURCE MATERIALS* 


United States Office of Education 


Some Principles of Consumer Education at the Secondary Level. A 
report of a conference on consumer education. Price 10 cents. 

Manual on Wartime Consumer Education for Use in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Prepared by representatives from the following divi- 
sions of the Office of Education, who make up the Working Staff on 
Consumer Education: Home Economics Education Service, Agriculture 
Education Service, Business Education and School Administration. 

This staff is giving attention to the question of the school’s responsi- 
bility for a program of Consumer Education planned as a functioning 
part of our nation’s program. Thirteen Federal agencies have appointed 
one or more representatives each to serve with the Working Staff, in a 
united effort to codrdinate the educational program of the different 
agencies relating to consumer problems in which the schools are being 
called upon to share. The Office of Education staff and these representa- 
tives meet from time to time as an Inter-agency Cooperative Committee 
on Consumer Education. 


* Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOME FRONT IN 
THE WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 


Associate Field Director, Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department 


We are engaged in total war with the most unscrupulous and 
cruel enemies the world has ever seen. They are cunning, crafty, 
and intelligent as well as cruel. For years they have prepared for this 
conflict while the democracies pursued their normal modes of life 
with characteristic equanimity. The democracies started prepara- 
tions for defense only on the eve of the attack by the enemy. They 
were, therefore, not fully prepared for war with an enemy schooled 
in mechanized methods of war. 

After a year in the war our nation has demonstrated amazing 
progress. Millions of men have been armed, trained in mechanized 
war, and now are stationed on countless battle fronts. Airplanes are 
coming off the assembly lines in unprecedented numbers and being 
flown to all parts of the world. Tanks, ammunition, and other war 
materials are being produced at rates that can be achieved only by a 
great industrial nation. Peacetime industries have been transformed 
in a few weeks into manufactories of the implements of war. Phe- 
nomenal expansion of plant capacity has been brought about. 
Changes have been made that were thought impossible of achieve- 
ment. Yet they have been made. Industries and American workers 
have demonstrated that democracy, though it loves peace, can 
mobilize for war effectively and efficiently. 

Despite these remarkable achievements, we as American citizens 
have no right to be complacent. We are still at war—total war— 
with dangerous enemies lurking in distant lands. As long as they 
have the cunning, strength, and vitality they have already demon- 
strated, we have no easy victory in sight. In fact, I am sure we are 
just beginning the fight, on the home front and the battle front. 
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On the problem of winning the war we are a united nation, with 
one purpose and one mind—the war must be won. If we are to be 
victorious the war must be financed properly. That is a real task. 
It is estimated that the war bill in 1943 will be approximately eighty 
billion dollars. To underwrite such a huge bill, the financial pro- 
gram must follow practical basic principles. Adam Smith years ago 
announced these in his description of a sound tax system. You will 
recall that they are (1) equity, (2) certainty, (3) convenience, and 
(4) economy. In other words, the burden of financing the war 
should be equitably distributed; the yield should be certain and 
adequate; payments should be made as convenient as possible; and 
finally the cost of collection and administration should be reason- 
ably low. The Treasury Department in formulating its finance pro- 
gram has added two other considerations: “The fiscal policy should 
contribute as much as possible to the prevention of inflation and 
should minimize rather than exaggerate the problems of post-war 
readjustment.” 

Here are named two dangers that may be regarded as internal 
enemies. They are inflation and disastrous peace. While we are 
busy winning the war against Hitler we must build dams to hold 
back the flood of inflation and at the same time do more than cast a 
wary eye on the problems of postwar adjustment. 

I shall not discuss the problem of financing the war program, but 
attempt to present a few thoughts on war savings. However, war 
savings, which it is expected will reach twelve billion dollars for the 
next fiscal year, play a vital and important part in financing the 
armed forces and providing them with the war materiel necessary 
to win the war. War savings, too, is one of the chief weapons along 
with rationing, price and wage controls in the fight against infla- 
tion. And finally, war savings, if adequate in size and held by the 
citizen, will help make peace after the war a successful adventure 
in true American living. 

In this fight against inflation it is the purpose of the war savings 
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program to divert a considerable share of the excess income of the 
American people to the purchase of war stamps and bonds. To the 
extent that we are successful in promoting payroll savings and the 
individual purchase of stamps and bonds we shall be able to reduce 
the threat of inflation. If the war savings program is to be potent, it is 
necessary to establish in the consciousness of the American people 
the danger of inflation to the war effort and to their welfare to such 
an extent that we have fairly universal investment in war bonds. 

I need not point out that if inflation should come war costs would 
conceivably increase several billion dollars per year and the costs of 
goods and services to the citizen become so high that wages and 
salaries would have very inadequate values. We must convince our- 
selves, it seems to me, therefore, that war savings represent an in- 
vestment not only in the winning of the war but in the winning of 
the battle against inflation. 

The American public seems to have within its grasp a standard of 
living which is higher than any yet experienced. The question 
which has not yet been fully answered is this: Will Americans vol- 
untarily forego the increased standard of living to invest in war 
savings as well as other forms of saving? If by their acts the answer 
is yes, the battle against inflation will be won. 

From the personal viewpoint of the war saver, future happiness 
and security may be assured by war savings. Postwar adjustments 
which the nation must make will be achieved with greater ease and 
assurance if a majority of Americans are well protected by war 
bonds. Individual investors who have built for themselves and their 
families substantial savings accounts can face old age with serenity, 
take care of the education of their children, build a new home or 
remodel the old, replace worn-out clothing, automobiles, radios, 
and the like, and actually prevent depression because they hold 
bonds that can promptly be converted into money and placed into 
circulation for things needed and desired. 

If there were no patriotic motives for buying war bonds, such as 
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winning the war or preventing inflation, it seems to me that the 
prospects of future happiness and security to each investor are 
wholly sufficient reasons for investing at least ten per cent of one’s 
income in war bonds. 

As the war progresses American citizens will be expected to spend 
only that portion of their incomes needed for the necessities of life, 
either from self-imposed patriotic motives or government-imposed 
rationing and other war shortages. To absorb the balance, the “left- 
over” income, the Government calls for voluntary purchase of 
stamps and bonds with a tentative goal for 1943 of twelve billion 
dollars. As long as the policy is one of voluntary purchase its success 
depends on the willingness of the American people to sacrifice suf- 
ficiently to spend only for actual minimum needs, and the rest for 
the one great need—war savings. 

There never has been a time in America when the opportunity for 
safe investment has been more favorable than at present. The na- 
tional income has never been so great and the quantity of goods and 
services available more restricted. We cannot buy an automobile 
even if we want one, and we cannot buy gasoline if we have one. 
We cannot even buy all the oil we need to keep warm. We are going 
to get along with less sugar, less coffee, and less meat than usual. The 
old refrigerator and the squeaky radio will have to suffice for the 
duration. We will make our clothes last longer. 

On the other hand, money is bulging in the pockets of American 
workers who have no legitimate place to spend it. Yes, there is one. 
It should be an enjoyable experience for true Americans to get along 
with less so the armed forces may have more of all the things needed 
to bring an early victory at minimum sacrifice of life and materials. 
That is the real sacrifice Americans can make on the home front. 
It is a rare privilege for American citizens to invest the money that 
cannot or should not be spent for consumer goods in war savings 
stamps and bonds. Winning the war against Hitler and the Japs, 
stemming the threatening tide of inflation, and providing security 
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in the postwar period of adjustment are the three main objectives of 
the war savings program. 

I have discussed the war savings program as one consisting mainly 
of buying stamps and bonds. As you well know, it is much more 
than that. It is also saving and conserving of everything we use. It 
is a program in which all Americans can participate, both by in- 
vesting and conserving. Should any one feel that his contribution 
to the war effort is inadequate, he can boost his morale by buying 
war stamps and bonds and conserving food, clothing, and utensils. 
This should make him secure in the knowledge that he has done 
his bit. This is equally true of the children who are the main concern 
of the schools of America. They aré not only observers of the war 
and its activities, but are also actual participants in the war effort 
through the Treasury’s “Schools at War” program, which illustrates 
the multiple program of war savings. Underlying this project are 
three fundamental wartime principles: 

1. Save to buy war stamps and bonds. 

2. Serve your school, community, and nation. 

3. Conserve all kinds of materials, services, and money so there 
will be more of everything for America’s armed forces. 

I know that many teachers have seen this opportunity to help our 
youngsters and their families adjust to war realities and have seized 
it with all the vigor and professional ingenuity at their command. 
The education section of the war savings staff appreciates that the 
pupil taught how to get along with rationed food products, how to 
make an article of clothing or a household appliance last longer is 
also making a contribution on the anti-inflation front. It is our hope 
that these activities in conservation will be carried into the homes 
of America. 

May I point out another problem: the money being earned after 
school hours by pupils these days adds emphasis to the need of your 
lessons on money management. As much of that money as possible 
should be going into war savings to protect their futures. 
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In conclusion, during the school year 1941-1942 the children in 
the Los Angeles schools bought over $3,100,000 of stamps and 
bonds, Detroit children over $1,150,000, and in Pittsburgh over 
$400,000. In all, the school children amassed a total of over eighty 
million dollars. This week the Student War Council of Northwest- 
ern University announced the purchase of over $35,000 of stamps 
and bonds in a war savings week campaign. 

In countless schools reports come in to the effect that teachers and 
children are enthusiastically participating in the program of teach- 
ing saving, serving, and conserving, as well as buying stamps and 
bonds. If this enthusiasm can be transmitted to adults with equal 

“force and success, there will bé more of the vital materials for the 
war effort and more money available for investments to secure the 
future front for America and her citizens. Students in the schools 
cannot fight on the battle front, but they are in the war, fighting 
with all they have. That’s the spirit behind the war savings program. 
That’s the spirit that will win the war on the battle front, on the 
home front, and on the future front. 
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Price Administration 


INTRODUCTION 


If education’s responsibility in price control and rationing is rec- 
ognized by professional educators, we are making progress. I would 
like to expand slightly on that subject. Education has not only a 
responsibility for price control, in supporting the OPA program, it 
has a responsibility for itself. And I shall shortly explain what I 
mean by that. 

Economics today means housekeeping on a national scale, and on 
an international scale. It means that we have come to realize that 
the well-being of each small home is inseparable from the manage- 
ment of the world at large. It affords us little advantage to put cur- 
tains on our windows, rugs on our floors, and pictures on our walls, 
if we manage our world so badly that a bomb may turn our decora- 
tions to ashes. The housekeeper today has to plan her life with due 
regard for the problems of the world. The family cook does not take 
a seat with the councils of the great, but she is nevertheless there at 
the conference table as an imposing force. Every time she goes out 
to do the family shopping, she helps to decide how much longer the 
war must last, how many more lives will be lost, and what will be 
the shape of the peace to come. She may not ever read a paper. It 
may be that she has not voted in twenty years. But the notions she 
takes into her head about price regulation and rationing are going 
to have much to do with the future course of this world. 


OPA’S PROBLEM 


I can explain that point further perhaps by giving you some indi- 
cation of the problem that confronts the Office of Price Administra- 
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tion. It is our function, you realize, to set legal limits on rents and 
prices and to manage rationing of consumer goods. Never has so 
vast a task of enforcement been undertaken by a Federal agency in 
the history of our Government. It is true that the regulations of 
OPA have so far been surprisingly effective. It is true that they have 
saved the public billions of dollars. It is true that actions by other 
agencies of our Government contribute materially to the effective- 
ness of OPA regulations. It is true that in general we have had ex- 
cellent codperation in the enforcement of our program. And yet, the 
job to be done is staggering, even though it concerns but a minority 
of the population. 
POLICE ACTION FUTILE 

We have to grant, right off the bat, that we cannot depend on 
police action to enforce our rules. In the first place, as a democracy, 
our country feels a wholesome distaste for Gestapo methods. In the 
second place, it would be futile for a staff of professional investi- 
gators to try to cover the ground. There are more than two hundred 
million retail transactions every day. And each transaction repre- 
sents the possibility of an evasion of the price or rationing regula- 
tions. Naturally, no professional police force is going to cast the 
jaundiced eye of suspicion on every single retail sale. Another rea- 
son why drastic action is inadvisable is that it will defeat our pur- 
pose. Last week, OPA sent letters to 4,000 retailers warning them 
that they were violating the law and exposing themselves to the loss 
of their license. These 4,000 represented 4o per cent of 10,000 retail 
outlets investigated during a four-week enforcement drive. Should 
this warning prove ineffective, it might prove a serious hindrance 
to our distribution system to close down these places. We are con- 
fident that most merchants will respond to the warning. Those 
who are deliberately and wilfully violating regulations are in for 
more serious treatment. But meanwhile, we have the need of the 
pressure of public opinion and moderate legal sanctions to discour- 
age even minor violations of the law. 
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IF WE FAIL 


You can see from this example what general disregard of price 
and rationing regulations may mean. In the first place, it will mean 
a disproportionate rise in the cost of living, with the burden falling 
most heavily on those least able to bear it. This effect will seriously 
handicap the war program. In the second place, failure of this one 
program will lead to cynical disregard of all regulatory measures 
necessary to the prosecution of the war. The rise of prices and the 
general disregard for government measures leads logically to a state 
of general anarchy, government by bribery and gangsterism, so 
that, even if our armies do succeed in leveling the Axis host, we 
shall have succumbed to a similar type of gangsterism in our own 
country. We had a foretaste of that under prohibition, when the 
foul odor of corruption penetrated even into the highest offices in 
our government. The issue of this war is legality and democracy 
against the rule of might and trickery, against tyranny of all forms, 
against economic tyranny as well as political and racial tyranny. 
And we cannot win that issue abroad if we surrender it at home. 


EDUCATION’S IMPORTANCE 


To obtain compliance with price and rationing regulations, no 
institution in our society is so well equipped or so strategically situ- 
ated as the school. It is a natural rallying place for every neighbor- 
hood ; its word is respected ; and it is particularly well suited to teach 
the rudiments of our wartime regulations and to train both children 
and adults to comply with and support these regulations. That 
undertaking by the schools is essential if the price and rationing 
program is to have the full public support it requires. 


CHANGING ROLE OF SCHOOLS 


It is more than natural for schools to assume this wartime respon- 
sibility. It is essential to their continued functioning. Many of you 
may have noticed the statement by Harry Hopkins a short time 
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ago. He remarked that 1,200,000 boys and girls were expected to 
quit school to take war jobs. That is close to a fourth of the high- 
school population. He said, “High school courses should be short- 
ened so students will have more time to work, especially on farms, 
Some students should quit high school altogether. A diploma can 
only be framed or hung on the wall. A shell that a boy or girl helps 
to make can kill a lot of Japs. If we don’t win this war, there won't 


be any high schools to go to.” 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


Coming from a distinguished progressive like Harry Hopkins 
that sort of talk deserves profound attention. Everything he says 
about the changing role of the schools is true. What is worse, the 
enemies of education and elightenment are going to use this situ- 
ation to demand curtailment of education completely. I need not 
tell any of you that wartime psychology always strengthens the 
forces who want to put out the lights and create a permanent black- 
out for the popular intelligence. 


CONVERSION—THE SCHOOL’S SALVATION 


As I see it, the chief hope for the schools, their chief defense, is 
to convert so completely to the support of the war program, to make 
themselves so valuable in performing wartime community services, 
that education will become regarded as an essential industry. To the 
extent that the schools are providing vocational training for war 
industries or for combat service, it is obvious that they are doing an 
essential job. But it must become equally obvious that the share of 
the schools in organizing community activities is also essential to 
the prosecution of the war. And in our community activities, I am 
sure you will agree, nothing is more essential to the winning of the 
war than enforcement of price, rent, and rationing regulations. 
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WARTIME CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Now what may the schools be expected to do to support the OPA 
program? I will not recite for you the methods and techniques at 
your disposal. I would like to use this time to speak of the contents 
of wartime consumer education. I can divide that into three sec- 
tions: understanding and knowledge; attitudes; and participation. 


UNDERSTANDING 


It should be clear to every citizen that our war program, and our 
future life, depend on our ability to build up production and to keep 
down personal spending. That formula applies generally to our 
program for planning and controlling the output of one hundred 
billion dollars in war goods and services, and seventy billion dollars 
in consumer goods and services in 1943. It implies economic regu- 
lations and controls such as our country has never before attempted. 
And it implies distribution of these goods and services where they 
will do the most good. The rule of purse must abdicate today in 
favor of the rule of patriotism. 

This task of distribution and regulation is largely in the hands of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, set up on October third only 
after the country had become thoroughly educated to our need for 
such a program. Under OES, OPA is empowered to set legal limits 
on all rents and sales, although we do not attempt to impose such 
limits unless enforcement is practicable. It should be understood 
that compliance with price and rent limits depends on economic 
forces controlled by other agencies of government, notably by com- 
mittees in charge of the tax program, and upon public attitudes. It 
should be realized that it is highly unpatriotic, as well as a punish- 
able offense, to ask or to pay more than the legal limit. Price and 
rent regulations are not a form of prohibition. Far from denying 
things to the public, they aim to protect public living standards to 
the fullest possible degree. For that reason, if for no other, they 
should have public support. 
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What I have said about price and rent regulations applies also to 
rationing. Rationing has two purposes. It is to assure the democratic 
and equitable distribution of available supplies. And it is to see that 
our supplies are used where they will do most to win the war and 
the peace to come. Rationing is not easy, but it is the best we can do. 


ATTITUDES 


With these understandings, your friends and neighbors should 
grumble a lot less about the way the price and rationing programs 
are being bungled. Those who understand the magnitude of the 
problem feel that it is only by a prayer and a miracle that we have 
done as well as we have. Instead of saying price control is a flop, 
people who understand the problem will feel determined to make 
price control work. 

Instead of repeating gossip about there being no real shortage, or 
complaining when the pinch of a shortage is felt, people may de- 
termine to do everything possible to relieve a shortage, whether it 
is serious or not. They can develop habits of restraint and discipline 
which will be a shining example to others. 

Instead of admiring the person who succeeds in getting away 
with something, violating the spirit if not the letter of the regula- 
tions, people will see these chiselers for what they really are: the 
friends of Hitler and Hirohito—the complacent, if unconscious, 
fifth column on the economic front. 

Instead of casting a dirty look at the merchant and then grum- 
bling privately about the failure of the Government to take care of 
crooks like that, people who understand the situation will talk the 
case over good-humoredly and seek to acquire the facts. They will 
refuse to cast aspersions, either on the Government or the merchant, 
until the facts are clearly established. And given the facts, they will 
use them to enforce the law, rather than to weaken faith in the Gov 
ernment. 
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PARTICIPATION 


Complete understanding leads to attitudes which in turn lead to 
full participation in the OPA program. This means that the schools 
may play a seminal role in establishing organizations and cam- 
paigns for effectual observance of OPA regulations. They may assist 
in training price wardens and in coaching both merchants and 
shoppers. They may conduct courses to familiarize people with the 
use of grades and standards. They may establish committees to assist 
the Rent Control Office in preventing evictions, or to relieve the 
War Price and Rationing Boards of their administrative burden. 
Jam sure that the taxpayer who saves a month’s rent, or who learns 
that he can get a tire, as a result of the school’s activities, will never 
again complain that the schools are a useless expense to the com- 
munity. 

I will not burden you now with the details of the programs which 
may be undertaken by the schools, but if any of you have not re- 
ceived adequate information, if the literature is lacking from your 
libraries, let me assure you that the Educational Services Branch 
in the Consumer Division of OPA is ready to place both the liter- 
ature and the advice of its educational consultants at your disposal. 


CONCLUSION 


Ihave said what the schools may be expected to do about the OPA 
program. May I also note what the OPA program is doing for the 
schools. I have already commented on what this program can mean 
in terms of community relations. Let me say a few words about 
what OPA means in terms of school operations. First, here is a 
specific example. Many schools in this country you know provide 
milk and crackers to pupils at a nominal sum. These luncheons 
mean a great deal to the health and intellectual alertness of pupils. 
A rise in prices threatens the continuance of this luncheon program 
in many communities. Regulations by OPA will determine whether 
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or not these programs may continue. That is one specific example. 

Now let us look at the operations of education in a broader sense. 
You know the school’s budget is determined by a tax program set 
as much asa year ahead of time. Unless prices are successfully regu- 
lated, it is possible that the general price level may double between 
the time the school budget is created and the time it is spent. In 
effect, the rise in prices forces the school to work at half its usual 
budget. How would any of you here like to have a fifty per cent cut 
in salary today? Unless they come to the support of price regulation, 
that is what the schools are asking for. 

Finally, I would like you to consider the influence of price regu- 
lation on the philosophy of education. A good many educators are 
speaking and thinking a great deal of the postwar world. It is my 
earnest opinion that we are shaping that postwar world by what we 
do now. If we slip into economic chaos—if we allow the accidental 
accumulation of large fortunes on the one hand, and the impover- 
ishment of the laboring masses on the other, during our wartime 
operations—the peace to come will conform to that same evil pat- 
tern. None of us wants that kind of a peace. We are fighting, we 
believe, to prevent that kind of a peace. If that is the case, then, let 
us not have that kind of a war. 
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UNDERSTANDING DURING THE WAR 
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The primary objective of the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
is to promote a codperative approach to consumer-retailer problems. 
When founded, the Council was frankly regarded as an experiment. 
Today the Council has proved that consumer-retailer codperation 
can and does work on the national level. 

Now there is an urgent need that it be made to work in local com- 
munities for never did consumers and retailers face a greater num- 
ber of perplexing problems of vital importance to both. Paramount 
among these problems is that of the quality of goods. It is basic to 
the conservation of the nation’s raw materials. It is basic to main- 
taining living standards at a level which makes possible the main- 
tenance of health and welfare. Above all, it is basic to price regula- 
tion, for price regulation means little or nothing if price is not tied 
to quality. 

Recently there have been encouraging indications that the Office 
of Price Administration is paying more attention than previously 
to the need to protect the consuming public against hidden and un- 
necessary deterioration of quality. One of the most convincing bits 
of evidence is that of creating a Standard Division—raising it from 
its former position of an inconspicuous branch in the Consumer 
Division. In a policy statement issued September 3, announcing the 
new Standards Division, Leon Henderson stated: 


The Office of Price Administration is keenly aware of the fact that as 
military requirements—now taking over a third of our national produc- 
tion and soon to take almost half—bite deeper and deeper into civilian 
production, pressure for changes in the quality and design of commodi- 
ties and services will continue to increase. 
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The OPA recognizes that these pressures impose upon it an increas- 
ingly heavy responsibility to see that its price, rent, and rationing pro- 
grams and the educational efforts attending them, are so devised and 
administered that the quality of commodities and services are taken into 
account. 


Still more recently, the OPA put the matter simply and succinctly 
in a November 8 release which stated in part: 

Price tags mean a great deal to the woman who does the family shop- 
ping, but price tags tell only half the story of higher living costs in war- 
time. The rest of the story appears in later installments—when the cotton 
housedress shrinks from a size 16 to a hopeless 12; when the $1.35 stock- 
ings give only 95 cents worth of wear; when the red design or figured 
slip-cover runs into its white background the first time it is washed. 

These are hidden price increases that pinch the family pocket-book and 
waste the nation’s limited resources of machinery, materials and man- 
power, just when we should be putting them to the best possible use. 


Retailers, as well as consumers, have a vital stake in this question 
of quality. When quality goes down, they may in no way be respon- 
sible. Nevertheless, since it is they who are closest to the public, they 
are the ones who are bound to receive the kicks. On top of the many 
difficulties which retailers face today, certainly they do not wish to 
have piled the loss of customer good will which will follow un- 
necessary quality changes in consumer goods. 

Some changes in quality are inevitable as the result of tremendous 
war requirements. Provided the reasons for them are understood, 
the consuming public will accept them with good grace. It is the 
unnecessary lowering of quality that will spell trouble. 

The Government has taken action to prevent unnecessary quality 
changes in some commodities. For example, the OPA schedule on 
sheets not only established price ceilings, but also set up specifica- 
tions for four different types and required that each sheet be labeled 
as to the size, type, and, if it is a substandard or a second, that this 
fact be stated on the label. 
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The OPA has also required that wholesalers must label beef with 
its grade. This action was taken to protect retailers against the “up- 
grading” of beef by wholesalers in order to justify higher prices. 
From the standpoint of the consuming public, it would have been 
desirable for the OPA to have required that the grade markings on 
meat carry over to the ultimate consumer—which is not the case at 
the present time. Price schedules on dry beans, potatoes, onions, and 
turkeys also embody Government grades and it has been reported 
that dollars-and-cents ceilings on canned products are to be accom- 
panied by grade labeling. 

The OPA has, in addition, taken action in regard to nylon stock- 
ings. Various classifications of hose have been defined, a maximum 
price for each classification established, and each pair of stockings 
must be labeled as to its classification, denier, gauge, and quality. 

Sheets, meat, nylon stockings—this is obviously a very meager 
beginning on the important task of tying price to quality. What can 
be done in respect to the host of other consumer goods—especially 
those which have been designated as cost-of-living commodities? 

One answer is to set up Victory models and prescribe that only 
these models can be made. This has already been done for bicycles, 
stoves, work clothes, and rubber heels. As the war continues we shall 
probably see more Victory models for goods which use highly stra- 
tegic materials such as metals and rubber. Where the need is great 
this is about the only solution. 

A second answer is to establish dollars-and-cents ceilings for spe- 
cific commodities based on standards and to prohibit the making of 
goods which fall below these standards or to penalize the manu- 
facturer from a price standpoint to such an extent that “below 
standard quality goods” would prove unprofitable to make. One 
major difficulty in the path of such a program is the length of time 
it takes to develop satisfactory standards. Furthermore, in relation 
to many types of products, very little basic research has been done 
to determine which characteristics of a product must be taken into 
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consideration in establishing standards. Standards can and should 
be worked out for many products. But, from the standpoint of time 
alone, it seems doubtful if standards can provide the entire answer 
for a widespread program. 

What is needed is a device that will effectively tie price to quality 
and which at the same time can be put into operation with com- 
parative speed and with comparatively little expense. Informative 
labeling, in the opinion of the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
provides a workable solution, and it would in no way act as a deter- 
rent to the use of more drastic measures, such as Victory models or 
the establishment of standards. 

On the basis of extensive research and study the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council has defined an informative label (a textile 
label, for example) as one that answers the following five questions: 
What is the product made of ? How is it made? How will it per- 
form? How should it be cared for? and How should it be used? 
These questions, the Council believes, should be answered in spe- 
cific terms, not generalities. 

A number of leading firms have adopted labels which conform 
to this definition, showing that from the business standpoint it rep- 
resents good selling practice. Consumers, for their part, have made 
it evident that these questions constitute the points about which they 
are most anxious to know. 

From the standpoint of retailers, informative labeling would 
safeguard them against unjustified claims of quality deterioration. 
It would also protect the honest business man from the chiseler. 

From the standpoint of the manufacturer, it would enable him 
to maintain the individuality of his product, would safeguard him 
against competitors who might wish to chisel on prices through 
lowering quality, and would represent a device that would mean 
little extra expense since the information could be added, in most 
cases, to existing labels. 

Informative labeling also offers advantages to those in govern- 
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ment who are responsible for checking inflation and in checking on 
compliance with price regulations. The General Maximum Price 
Regulation now provides that the quality of consumer goods shall 
remain essentially the same as the quality level of March 1942. 
Obviously, however, no check can be made on compliance with 
this provision, nor on evasion of specific price regulations through 
the lowering of quality, unless there is some effective means estab- 
lished by which compliance officials can identify the quality of the 
product. 

This question of wartime quality identification of merchandise 
is highly important because it has a direct bearing on inflation, on 
living standards, on consumer-business relations. It is, however, by 
no means the only urgent problem. There are those raised by suc- 
cessor materials, curtailed retail services, hoarding, the return of 
goods to the store, and mail- and phone-order buying, which is 
being adapted widely by consumers because of gas and tire restric- 
tions and which must be worked out so that it will be equally satis- 
factory to the store and its customers. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council has published a series 
of leaflets on these and other current problems relating to the buy- 
ing and selling of goods. On each subject taken up the Council has 
issued two leaflets—one addressed to the consumers, and one to re- 
tailers—suggesting steps each may take, in many cases in conjunc- 
tion with the other, to help solve the problem presented. 

There is, for example, the question of successor materials. Re- 
tailers must do a good job of selling them if consumers, who like 
to stay on well-beaten tracks, are not to refuse to accept new prod- 
ucts. To avoid customer resentment, retailers must be prepared to 
tell frankly both the limitations and advantages of the new goods 
on their shelves. Consumers, for their part, must learn to buy the 
new products intelligently and to learn to use and care for them so 
as to obtain maximum service. 

Curtailed retail services are another problem. For the most part, 
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consumers have responded generously to retail appeals that they 
help the store achieve the restricted delivery truck mileage made 
mandatory by the Government. They have done a splendid job of 
carrying their own. But stores will probably in the near future be 
required by the Government to curtail much more sharply services 
to which consumers have so long been accustomed. Will they under- 
stand why these changes are necessary, accept them with good 
grace? The answer will be “Yes” if consumers and retailers discuss 
the problem together. 

Returns of merchandise to the store is also a pressing matter. The 
National Consumer-Retailer Council believes that the consumer’s 
right to return merchandise which is defective or which is returned 
for some other equally valid reason should not be abrogated. But 
at the same time, unnecessary returns of merchandise spell waste 
both for the consumer and the store, a waste of manpower and 
materials which we can ill afford. 

One of the prime retail worries today is shortage of personnel. 
The situation created by this shortage is certainly one which calls 
for consumer understanding. Women will have to be more patient 
if they must wait their turn before being served. Perhaps they will 
have to learn more about waiting on themselves even in stores which 
are not made for self-service. And here again, the merits of informa- 
tive labeling warrant a word. Labels, giving the information which 
the consumer usually expects to obtain from the salesperson, pro- 
vide a basis for self-service when and if it becomes necessary. 

So much of the problems. What should be the approach to them? 
First, as citizens we must live up to our responsibility to solve, on 
our own initiative, as many of our problems as possible. During war 
the Government must of necessity exercise far greater control over 
our lives than in normal times. But even if we would, we cannot 
throw all of our problems into the lap of our Government. It has 
plenty on its hands already. Nor do we want to. For individuals 
and groups of individuals to solve, whenever possible, their own 
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problems, without interference from the Government, is the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. 

The Council is prepared to give all help possible to build a perma- 
nent, codperative relationship between local groups of consumers 
and retailers. Care must be taken that neither group dominates the 
other. Retailers must guard themselves against underestimating the 
“little woman’s” intelligence or assuming that all intelligent con- 
sumer groups are radical. Consumers must likewise guard them- 
selves against the belief that a retailer cannot really be interested in 
consumer problems or understand the consumer point of view. The 
Council has prepared a guide for groups wishing to establish a co- 
Operative relationship and believes that adherence to the principles 
set forth in it will do much to assure the success of local consumer- 
retailer programs. 

Codperation is not always the easy way. But it is one which bene- 
fits all concerned. Those who succeed in making it work will find 
that they have established a pattern which will not only help solve 
wartime problems, but will hold over as a permanent advance dur- 
ing the years to come. 





RECENT SOURCE MATERIALS 
Periodicals 

Consumer Education Service. Prepared by Mrs. Harriet Howe. Ad- 
dress: American Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.00 a year. 

Consumer Education Journal. Edward Reich, Editor. Address: Con- 
sumer Education Association, 45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
25¢ an issue; $1.00 a year. 

Consumers’ Guide. Consumers’ Counsel, Department of Agriculture. 
Periodical published twice monthly. 50 cents a year. 

Victory. Office for War Information. Current information on all phases 
of the war effort. Weekly publication. 75 cents for 52 issues. 

Education for Victory. (Replaces School Life for the duration of the 
War.) United States Office of Education. Provides current information 
specifically dealing with the schools’ part in the war effort. Biweekly, 
$1.00 a year. 











ADJUSTING FAMILY FINANCES TO WIN THE WAR 
AND THE PEACE 


JOSEPHINE KREMER 
Assistant Professor of Education, New York University 
This article is presented in the hope that it will help teachers to face 
their own wartime financial problems clearly, to understand the financial 
problems facing the parents of their pupils, and to assist their pupils in 
doing their bit of financial adjustment. We must all spend less and save 
more to win the victory. 


What problems does war create for consumers? The most serious 
consumer problems are: scarcity of consumer goods and services, 
deterioration of quality, and the danger of rising prices. Scarcity 
and deterioration of quality cannot be avoided, because we cannot 
produce the vast amount of war materials needed and continue to 
produce the usual amount and quality of consumer goods and serv- 
ices. Rising prices not only cause our money to buy less during 
the war, but also may result in a postwar fall of prices with conse- 
quent stalling of production and trade and reduction of family in- 
comes. 

Our experience during and after the last war was that the cost of 
living more than doubled from 1914 to 1920, fell in 1921 and 1922, 
leveled off during the later twenties, fell again from 1930 to 1933, 
then began to rise gradually (Table 1 and Chart 1). Many of us 
remember both the wartime rise in prices and the postwar depres- 
sion as experiences we do not care to repeat. 

During this war, so far, the cost of living has reacted very much 
as it did during the last war. In the 18 months from June 1915 to 
December 1916 it rose 15 per cent. In the 18 months from February 
1941 to August 1942 it rose 16 per cent. 

War is a bad business at best. Must we also have wartime inflation 
and postwar depression ? Not necessarily! Our Government believes 
that the wartime rise in prices can be at least retarded. “Less con- 
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sumer goods, less money spent for consumer goods; more military 
goods, more money spent for military goods” is the formula. In 
other words, consumers are asked to divert a substantial part of 
their spending power to finance the war. 


TABLE I 


INDEXES OF THE Cost oF Livinc oF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED 
WorkKeErs IN Larce Cities Durinc Wortp War I anp Wortp War II 


Index Index 
Index 1935 Index 1935 
1913 —1939 1913 —1939 
Years Month  =100*% =100t Years Month  =100* =100f 

1937. Dec. ee 103 1921 and 1947 May 179 

1938 Dec. wie 100 Sept. 177 

1939 ~=— Dec. eer: 100 Dec. 175 
191g4and1940 ~=—Dec. 103 101 1922 and 1948 March 169 
1g15and1941 Jan. ser 101 June 169 
Feb. ers 101 Sept. 168 

March noe 101 Dec. 170 

April bs. 102 1923 and 1949 = March 170 

May are 103 June 172 

June ne 105 Sept. 175 

July Oe 105 Dec. 175 

Aug. Te 106 1924and 1950 March 173 

Sept. th 108 June 172 

Oct. Ane 109 Sept. 173 

Nov. sy 110 Dec. 174 

Dec. 105 III 1925and1951 June 177 

1916and 1942 Jan. ae 112 Dec. 181 
Feb. eas 113 1926and 1952 June 179 

March shes 114 Dec. 178 

April fess 115 1927 and 1953 +=‘June 178 

May ae 116 Dec. 175 

June shied 116 1928 and 1954 June 173 

July or 117 Dec. 173 

Aug. rou 117 1929 and 1955 + June 173 

Sept. Eee 118 Dec. 174 

Oct. ee 119 1930and 1956 June 170 

Nov. ae eee Dec. 164 

Dec. 117 Ne 1931 and1957 +=‘June 154 

1917 and 1943 ——‘ Jan. ae er Dec. 148 


* Monthly Labor Review, December 1937, p. 1455. 

t Monthly Labor Review, December 1940, October 1942, and current issues. 

¢ If you are interested in knowing how well we are succeeding in keeping the cost of living 
under control, fill in the data month by month. 








Years 


1918 and 1944 
1919 and 1945 


1920 and 1946 
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Index 
1935 


8959 


Index 
1913 
Month  =100* 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. es 
Dec. 138 
Dec. 167 
June 17I 
Dec. 19! 
June ait 
Dec. 196 


For footnotes see p. 295. 


Index 
240 


=1007 


Years 
1932 and 1958 


1933 and 1959 


1934 and 1960 


1935 and 1961 


1936 and 1962 


1937 and 1963 


Month 


June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Nov. 
March 
July 
Oct. 
Jan. 
April 
July 
Sept. 
Dec. 
March 
June 
Sept. 





Index 
1935 


—1939 
=1007 





Index 
1913 
==roo* 
139 
134 
130 
135 
137 
138 
140 
140 
141 
142 
14! 
143 
144 
144 
146 
147 
148 
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The cost of living is behaving now very much as it did during the last war. 
Whether it continues to do so depends in part upon what we civilians do with 
our money. 
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The President’s seven-point plan for softening some of the effects 
of war by controlling inflation can be translated into consumer do’s 
and don'ts as follows: 


Spend less 


Decide what you can do without for the duration. 

Make the dollars you spend go as far as possible. 

Supplement the money you spend with more time and energy in 
making goods and performing services for yourself. 

Waste nothing. 

Take care of what you have. 

Do not buy above the ceiling price. 

Do not hoard. 


Save more 


Save for your income tax, due March 15, next year. 

Get out of debt. 

Save your money till after the war when it can buy goods and serv- 
ices which are not now available. 

Invest in war savings stamps and bonds. 


The plan will not succeed without the cooperation of a large per- 
centage of the population. To what extent should you codperate? 
A study of the way incomes were distributed and spent before the 
war (1935-1936) and an analysis of what has happened to your 
finances since the beginning of the war may help you to decide. 

The lower third of the consumers (families and single individ- 
uals) in theUnited States in 1935-1936 had incomes of less than 
$780 (Table 2 and Chart 2). On the average, consumers in this 
group spent more than they earned—that is, for the group as a 
whole, deficits’ were greater than savings (Table 3 and Chart 3). 
Ninety per cent of their income was spent for food and home main- 
tenance* (Table 4 and Chart 4). 


"Deficits were due to drawing on savings, borrowing, gifts from friends and relatives, and 
relief, 


2 . . . . . . . 
Home maintenance includes housing, household operation, and furnishings and equipment. 
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DisTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE INDIVIDUALS BY INCOME LEVEL, 


1935-1936 

Income Level Number 
Under $250 2,123,534 
$250-$500 4,587,377 
$500-750 59771,960 
$750-$1,000 5,876,078 
$1,000-$1,250 43990,995 
$1,250-$1,500 3:743,428 
$1,500-$1,750 2,889,904 
$1,750-$2,000 2,296,022 
$2,000-$2,250 1,704,535 
$2,250-$2,500 1,254,076 
$2,500-$3,000 154759474 
$3,000-$3,500 851,919 
$3,500-$4,000 502,159 
$4,000-$4,500 286,053 
$4,500-$5,000 178,138 
$5,000-$7,500 380,266 
$7,500-$10,000 215,642 
$10,000-$15,000 152,682 
$15,000-$20,000 67,923 
$20,000-$25,000 39,825 
$25,000-$30,000 25,583 
$30,000-$40,000 17,959 
$40,000-$50,000 8,340 
$50,000-$100,000 13,041 
$100,000-$250,000 4,144 
$250,000-$500,000 916 
$500,000-$1,000,000 240 
$1,000,000 and over 87 

All levels 39,458,300 
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TABLE 2 


(*) Less than 0.005 per cent. 


Selected from National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, 


p. 6, Table 2. 


Per Cent at 
Each Level 


5-38 
11.63 
14.63 
14.90 
12.65 


9-49 
7:32 
5.82 
4.32 
3.18 


3-74 
2.16 
1.27 
72 
45 


.96 
55 
-39 
$7 


-I0 


.06 
£05 
.02 
.03 


OI 


(*) 
a 
(*) 


100.00 





Cumulative 





Per Cent 
5.38 
17.01 
31.64 
46.54 
59-19 


68.68 
76.00 
81.82 
86.14 


89.32 


93.06 
95.22 
96.49 
97.21 
97-66 


98.62 
99-17 
99.56 
99-73 
99.83 


99.89 
99.94 
99.96 
99-99 


100.00 
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CuHarT 2. INCOMES IN UNITED STATES, 1935-1936 


Two thirds of the families had incomes of less than $1,500. 


The middle third of the consumers received incomes of from $780 
to $1,450. The consumers in this group, as a whole, just about broke 
even. About 70 per cent of their income was spent for food and 
home maintenance. 

The upper third of the consumers received incomes of $1,450 and 
more. The consumers in this group, as a whole, managed to save 
and to share with others in the form of gifts and personal taxes. 
Only 46 per cent of their income was spent for food and home main- 
tenance. 

Strangely enough, about 30 per cent of the income was spent by 
the consumers of each of these groups in 1935-1936 for clothing, 
personal care, automobile, other transportation, medical care, to- 
bacco, recreation, reading, formal education, and other minor items. 
Thirty per cent of a low income provided for these items very inade- 
quately, 30 per cent of a moderate income provided for them com- 
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TABLE 3 





AVERAGE EXPENDITURES OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE INDIVIDUALS, 1935-1936 


Income Level 


Under $500 
$500-$750 
$750-$1,000 
$1,000-$1,250 
$1,250-$1,500 
$1,500-$1,750 
$1,750-$2,000 


$2,000-$2,500 
$2,500-$3,000 
$3,000-$4,000 
$4,000-$5,000 


$5,000-$10,000 

$10,000-$15,000 
$15,000-$20,000 
$20,000 and over 


All levels 


Average Expenditure per Consumer Unit for 


Family 
Living 


$420 


673 
886 


1,099 
1,285 
1,480 
1,652 
1,925 
2,269 
2,681 
3,219 
4,369 
6,060 
8,937 
14,799 
1,273 


Gifts and 
Personal Taxes Savings 
$6 — $119 
19 —66 
30 —43 
40 —I9 
55 25 
65 68 
76 107 
98 198 
119 326 
167 548 
252 934 
454 2,044 
933 4449 
1,403 6,953 
53944 21,432 
78 151 


Selected from National Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditures in the United States, 


p. 83, Table 19A. 


fortably, and 30 per cent of a high income provided for them 


comparatively luxuriously. 


What does all this mean to you in your own personal financial 
management? To what extent should you spend less and save 


more? 


Where did you fit into this picture in 1935-1936? 


How has the war affected your finances?...... 


How have your family needs changed? | 


What percentage of the population do you think will have to finance 
IE 5 OP. eyo ee etn SA Si (Tos oa a ae 


Do you place yourself among those who should coéperate only to the 


extent that they are forced to do so by: 
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Saving 
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Gifts and personal taxes 


2000 


Family living 


EESEED Lower third 
EEE Middle third 


Upper third 
1600 omitting the 
upper 10 % 


1200 


800 


400 





40 S00 /000 / $00 2000 2500 
Income 
CHarT 3. EXPENDITURES IN UNITED STATES, 1935-1936 


The lower third spent more than they received; the middle third came out 
just about even; the upper third saved and shared with others. 





Senweliy ah peer end MME? .... «2... 5. cece ec iver enens 
Deterioration of quality? 
ee See eee reer 


PU I I EE... «so te eee eee, 


Rationing? 


RN ae a ae Sh ak a ee ace 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR FAmMity LiviNc oF FAMILIES AND 
Sincce [Npivipuats In Eacuo Tuirp oF THE NATION, 1935-1936 


Item 


Food 


Home maintenance 
Housing 
Household operation 
Furnishings and 
equipment 


Clothing and personal 
care 
Clothing 


Personal care 


Transportation 
Automobile 
Other 


Minor items 
Medical care 
Tobacco 
Recreation 
Reading 
Formal education 
Other items 


Adapted from National Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditures in the United 


States, p. 40, Table 6. 


TABLE 4 


Lower Third, 
Incomes 
Under $780 


$236 

178 
$115 
54 


9 


59 
47 


I2 


27 
16 
II 


50 
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Average Expenditure of Families and Single Individuals in 


Middle Third, 
Incomes of 
$780 to $1,450 
$404 
335 
$199 
108 
28 
124 
102 
22 
76 
57 
19 
117 
41 
23 
28 
I2 
7 
6 





Upper Third, 
Incomes of 
$1,450 and Over 
$642 
720 
$408 
240 
72 
295 
251 
44 
252 
215 
37 
303 
106 
40 
89 
23 
30 
15 
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Maintenance Personal Care portation 


Cuart 4. Famiry Livinc Expenpiture, UNITED STATES, 1935-1936 


Food and home maintenance were the largest items in the budget. The lower 
the income, the larger was the proportion of the income used for these items. 


Do you place yourself among those who should in addition codperate 
voluntarily through: 


IN 5 5 Seo rea en ORL Beans ono tuo eae 
Purchase of war stamps and bonds?...................-...-05: 
I 8 oc cc hse us aaa Rees os aas eee ee 


Sharing with others less fortunate?.....................0..02 205. 


If your efforts are going to be effective, first of all you must have 
the will to spend less and save more. It must seem worth working at. 
Then you must have a specific plan. How much will your income 
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tax be? What form: of savings are best for you? What goods and 
services that you woud normally have can you omit or postpone? 
How shall your next pay ve spent ? No one can make these decisions 
but you and your family. However, comparison with the prewar 
spending patterns of the lower, middle, and upper thirds of the 
population may be helpful (Charts 3 and 4). Obviously, if you are 
going to spend less, you will spend more like families on a lower 
income level than your own. You are likely to have to spend a larger 
percentage of your income for food and home maintenance. 

Having made the plan, you will need some way of checking on 
yourself to see whether you are living within the plan. I find it help- 
ful to have a list of the items and amounts for which I expect to write 
checks in the front of my checkbook, allowing a column for each 
month, so that I can record the checks as written (Form 1). At any 
time, I can look at the cash in my purse, the balance on my check- 
book, and the checks to be written and decide whether I can afford 
a given item this month. If not, it has to wait. 


Form I 


CHECKBOOK PLAN AND REcorRD 











Budget Items Actual Expenditure 

Plan October November December 

War savings bonds $———__ $ $ $ 
Savings account wo we we od 
Rent ——- ——— ———- —— 
Electricity —— —_— —_—— — 
Telephone — —— ——— —— 
Gas — —— —_——- —— 
Spending money —— —— —_—— — 
Other a ee —_— —— 
Total §$—__——_ $—___ $—_—_ $— 


The amount which I must save each month in order to meet all 
the big bills which come in during the year, such as life-insurance 
premiums, income tax, and the like, is carefully computed at the 
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beginning of the year. A savings-account record is set up (Form 2). 
The plan for deposits and withdrawals is written in pencil at the 
beginning of the year and traced in ink when the transaction is 
completed. A double set of columns could be used if one cared to 
keep the plan and performance separate. Some people prefer simply 
to scatter their big bills through the year, for example, to buy cloth- 
ing in a month when they are not paying a life-insurance premium. 


Form 2 


Savincs PLAN AND REcorD 























Year Month Deposits Withdrawals 
Item Amount Balance 

1942 Oct. §$———— Clothing $ $ 

Nov. —— 

Dec. —— 
1943 = Jan. ——— Life insurance 

Feb. —— Clothing 

Mar. —. Federal income tax 

Apr. a State income tax 


The checkbook plan and record and the savings-account plan and 
record are the most essential written parts of my financial manage- 
ment. Of course, adjustments have to be made from time to time, 
but the better the plan, the fewer the adjustments. I also find it con- 
venient to keep a small notebook in which I assemble the items 
which I need to make up my income-tax report. If you want more 
complete records, it is relatively simple to file sales slips and re- 
turned checks and to record them in an account book. Such a record 
is helpful in making next year’s plan. 

Some of those who do not keep a bank account find it convenient 
to have a set of envelopes or boxes for dividing the income among 
the more important items in the budget. I myself find it convenient 
at times to isolate the money for a certain purpose in a special enve- 
lope or compartment of my purse, so that it will not be frittered 
away instead of being used for its own purpose. 
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I believe it is far more common to pay the regular bills with cash 
on payday, lay away some cash to last till next payday, and, if there 
is any balance, purchase the most important items on the family’s 
want list. If payday comes every two weeks, it is necessary to decide 
which bills shall be paid the first of the month and which the middle 
of the month. Certainly there is no reason why any less thought and 
planning should go into this method of handling money than any 
other. The family still decides the amount of the monthly bills, the 
amount of money which is allowed to trickle out in small sums, and 
which items on the want list come first. 

Unfortunately, by this method, one is apt not to save the larger 
sums of money needed to purchase really large items. Easy payment 
plans are used, and, since one must pay for this convenience, one 
can buy less goods and services. Therefore it seems to me that it is 
important to give some thought to one’s method of handling money 
for various purposes (Form 3). It is true that you must pay for the 
privilege of using a checking account, but you do not pay as much 
to accumulate your own money as you do to borrow from others. 
If you can leave your money in the bank for a time, the bank will 
pay you. 

Have you been used to buying on the installment plan and now 
find yourself faced with credit restrictions and lack of refrigerators, 
cars, and the like? How does it feel to be out of debt? Are you sav- 
ing the money which would otherwise have gone into installment 
payments in order to be able to pay cash for these items when they 
are again on the market? 

Are you earning more than you have ever earned before? Are you 
spending the excess now while the goods are scarce or saving it for 
a time when they will be more plentiful? Are you saving any of it 
for postwar readjustment that you may need to make? 

Have you always been among the more fortunate? Are you get- 
ting the highest possible enjoyment from possessions acquired in 




































Adjusting Family Finances 
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Type of Expenditure Which Shall It Be? 
Installment Charge Checking Savings Invest- 
Purchase Account Cash Account Account ment 


a 


Bills paid within the 
month ? ? ? P ? ? 


a —_ Cae tO 


Big bills coming within 
the year, as ? P P P ? ? 
Clothing 
Fuel 
Vacation 
Furniture 
Equipment 
Insurance premium 


: Car 


1 med 


Savings for items too big 
to accumulate in one 
year, as P ? ? P ? ? 
Emergency fund 
Down payment 
for house 
Investment in 
business 
Education fund 


the past? Are you doing your share to finance the war or are you 
waiting for some one else to do it? 

Have you been wanting to help in the war effort, but do not know 
how? Here is a job of major importance right at your doorstep. It 
will not be easy, it will not be fun, but it will give you the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are helping to win the war and the peace. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Bea Victory Planner in Your Home. Issued by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00 per hundred copies. 

Howard F. Bigelow, Family Finance. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1936. Chapter 14, Family Budgeting in Theory and Practice. 

Helen Dallas. How to Win on the Home Front. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 72. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 

“Eight Characters in Pursuit of Defeat,” Consumers’ Guide, June 1942, 

. 6,7. 

ate C. Hanson, Jerome Cornfield, and Lenore Epstein. “Income and 
Spending and Saving of City Families in Wartime,” Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1942, pp. 419--434. 

Alice C. Hanson and Jerome Cornfield. “Spending and Saving of the 
Nation’s Families in Wartime,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1942, 
PP: 700-713. 

Thomas K. Hitch. “Alternatives in War Finance,” Survey of Current 
Business, October 1942, pp. 15-22. 

Money Management Series. Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 2! cents per booklet. 

Money Management Principles 
Money Management, the Budget Calendar 
George Clark’s Cartoons on Money Management for the Family 





RECENT SOURCE MATERIALS 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Address: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Send for order forms. Special attention is called to: 72. How to 
Win on the Home Front; 64. How to Check Inflation; 63. More for Your 
Money; 6r. Installment Selling—Pros and Cons; 51. Read Your Labels; 
33. This Problem of Food. 

There are many other public affairs pamphlets equally useful in schools. 












































WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN NUTRITION 


CLYDE B. SCHUMAN 


Instructor in Education, New York University; Curriculum Director of 
Students Majoring in Nutrition 


Those responsible for the food and nutrition front in this country 
today have a real task. It is similar, in some respects, to the task given 
those responsible for the food front in Britain, at the outbreak of 
this war: to maintain the level of nutrition that had been attained 
by Britain up to that time and if possible to raise it. 

A recent report, “The Food Front in Britain,” gives some steps 
that have been taken there by those responsible, and some of the 
results. This report is illuminating, encouraging, and challenging. 

According to this report, the measures taken in Britain fall under 
three main heads: (1) increased home production, (2) an import 
policy designed to get the maximum food value for shipping space 
devoted to food, and (3) distribution of available food according 
to physiological needs. 

The author writes, “The story of how production has been so 
rapidly stepped up and an organization devised for the distribution 
of food in accordance with physiological needs, will form an im- 
portant part of the history of the war.” He adds that “.. . not the 
least interesting feature of this story will be the way in which 
changes in farming, in food distribution, and in dietary habits were 
brought about with the good-will and codperation of everybody 
concerned and with an almost complete absence of any grumbling 
about the inevitable inconveniences involved.” 

In order to ensure that people will be fed under any condition, 
communal feeding has been one of the measures developed. As a 
part of that plan, “Every factory has its canteen, meals are provided 
for children in schools and restaurants for the general population 
are established in every town.” One very interesting feature of this 


* Sir John Orr, “The Food Front in Britain,” Britain Today, No. 78 (October 1942). 
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development is that at all these centers a meal rich in all the things 
needed for health is provided and at a price within the purchasing 
power of practically everybody. 

To enable every person in Britain to get his proper share, some 
foods were rationed at the beginning of the war. These foods were 
chiefly imports. Since that time, other additional foods have been 
rationed. 

From the first through the last page of “The Food Front in 
Britain,” one is impressed with the careful planning, despite the 
screeching of bombs, and the accomplishments made possible 
through such plans. 

In the matter of planning for ration cards, we read, “But ration 
cards are of little use if a portion of the population cannot afford to 
purchase the rationed amount. To avoid hardships among the poor, 
the prices of all the main foodstuffs have been fixed and some have 
been subsidized. Thus, for example, the price of bread has been kept 
the same as at peace-time and mothers and children of all classes, 
rich and poor, can get milk at a price actually below the pre-war 
level. In necessitous cases they get it free.” 

What are some of the results of wartime measures in Britain? We 
are told that they have changed the dietary habits of the people. This 
is attributed in part to the better distribution of food. It is pointed 
out that due toa rise in wages and the elimination of unemployment 
there is an increase in purchasing power among the less well-to-do 
third of the nation, and that this, coupled with rationing, has evened 
up consumption—the rich and the poor each getting their share. In 
the following statement, he makes it clear however that other war- 
time measures are at least in part responsible for the change in die- 
tary habits: “There is a scarcity of some of the protective foods, such 
as eggs and meat, and in winter, fresh fruit, but there is an increased 
consumption of potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal, milk and ‘National’ 
bread, which is richer in vitamins than white bread. These taken 
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together in sufficient amounts provide all the vitamins and every- 
thing else needed for health.” 

What of these dietary changes in terms of the state of nutrition of 
the people? The report reveals that “a dietary survey of a number 
of workers’ families in the south of Scotland, done a few months 
ago, showed that compared with 1937-38 there was a decrease in 
consumption of some foods but an increase in consumption of others, 
especially of potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal and milk. A comparison 
of the pre-war diet with the war diet showed that on the whole the 
war diet was richer in the essential vitamins and minerals than the 
pre-war diet. This was confirmed by clinical examinations which 
showed that there were no obvious signs of malnutrition.” 

The concluding paragraph in “The Food Front in Britain” gives 
evidence of thinking not only in terms of the present, but also in 
terms of the future. We are reminded that at the beginning of this 
war there was still a large part of the population of Britain whose 
diet was not up to the standard needed for health, that the war has 
forced Britain to produce not with a view to trade, but a view to 
consumption, that Britain has produced not in accordance with 
purchasing power, but in accordance with physiological needs. We 
share with the author his thoughtful questioning as to what is going 
to happen to these food measures after the war and his stirring 
appeal for a world food policy that will be based on human needs. 

But what of nutrition wartime developments and needs in our 
own country? What is the task of those of us who are on the food 
front in the United States of America? Insofar as it relates to our 
own nutrition, it is, as was stated earlier, not dissimilar to that of 
Britain: to maintain the level of nutrition attained by our people 
when we entered the war and to make every effort possible to raise 
that level to higher levels. But in this country, where we have such 
large agricultural areas, and where up to the present we have not 
been daily facing bombs, we have even a greater task than this. 
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We shall need to continue to give increasing attention to produc- 
tion. We shall need especially to produce milk, whole grain products, 
potatoes, green leafy and other vegetables, fruits, poultry and eggs. 
We shall need to supply these and other food products for our own 
army men and women and our own civilian population. We shall 
also need to produce enough to furnish certain of our allies with 
some of their food needs and to plan for and produce certain foods 
which are and will be needed for the carrying out of the world food 
policy—this policy built on human needs. 

We shall need to be thrifty with our funds. We shall need to buy 
wisely, to use wisely, and to avoid waste. And most important, we 
shall need to share equally and willingly one with another the foods 
that are less plentiful. If rationing is needed to accomplish this neces- 
sary distribution of foods, then we shall need to share by rationing. 
As in Britain we shall need to see that our distribution of foods is on 
a physiological basis. This means planning so that the well-to-do, 
the moderately well-to-do, and the less well-to-do financially will be 
enabled to purchase the essential vitamins and minerals, proteins 
and calories, through the foodstuffs which will be made available. 

The excellent beginning that has been made by the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition in Industry will need to be continued and to be 
enlarged. The support that is being given this committee by war 
industries, food industries, restaurant and hotel groups, and others 
concerned is and can be a powerful influence for good on our food 
front. As a part of our wartime food measures, we shall need to 
make every effort to see that those responsible for the feeding of 
families and for the feeding of individuals and groups in our school 
lunchrooms, our cafeterias for factory workers and others of our 
people, our restaurants, our tearooms, our hotels, and our other dis- 
pensary food agencies, be they drugstores or hot-dog stands, pur- 
chase the foods wisely, prepare these foods scientifically and appe- 
tizingly, and serve these foods under sanitary conditions. We shall 
need to give very careful thought to the feeding of children whose 
parents are employed and unable to meet this responsibility. 
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Battle fronts and world events will of necessity have an influence 
upon food shortages and rationing. The food may exist in abun- 
dance but facilities for delivering it may make that delivery impos- 
sible. Transportation within our country will also influence our food 
supply. Good planning in transportation of food and of other sup- 
plies will save labor, fuel, and space by limiting the shipping of 
supplies over great distances. In order to do our part in this task that 
is ours, we shall need to forego purchasing materials that are made 
of food products essential to human nutrition. For example, if more 
milk is needed for human consumption, we should do our part to 
see that the part of the milk supply now being used to make cloth or 
other products not used as food be released as rapidly as possible for 
human consumption. If Government-owned and operated dairies 
in and around our Army training camps in certain areas of this 
country are needed, regardless of other interests, we should be will- 
ing to support these dairies. 

War and food sharing brings food consciousness and dietary 
changes. If we are wise, we shall give real thought and effort in 
trying to make these dietary changes in our country what they 
should be—changes for good. And if we are to do that, we shall 
have to recognize the need of nutrition education that will function 
in our daily living, education that will result in the choice and use of 
foods three times a day, that will furnish each of us with his share 
of the specific materials essential to meet his physiological needs. 

It is well known that an army fights on its stomach—that wars 
have been lost and won through food. But it is not well known that 
each individual’s growth and development, successes or failures, 
and the satisfactions accompanying them depend to a marked extent 
upon the food he eats and the way his body uses that food. It is sig- 
nificant that in this country, as in Britain, at the time we entered the 
war there was still a large part of our population whose diet was not 
up to the standard needed for health. We may well ask ourselves 
why such a condition should exist in this our land of plenty? For 
years we have had an abundant supply of the foods needed for 
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optimal nutrition. For years, at least recent years, we have prided 
ourselves, and justly so, on seeing to it that all our people, those em- 
ployed and those unemployed, those having limited incomes and 
those having unlimited incomes, have had opportunity to secure 
not only enough foods, but enough of the foods that are needed to 
meet the physiological needs of their bodies. 

For years our medical, health, and social-service groups have be- 
come increasingly aware of the need of nutrition education in this 
country. They may not agree wholly as to causal factors for the 
undesirable nutrition level that exists with too large a part of our 
population. The writer is of the opinion, however, that most of them 
will put ignorance, dietary habits due to hereditary and environ- 
mental influences, indifference due to lack of conviction that the 
kind of food one eats makes a difference in his well-being, coupled 
with the lack of courage (which may be due in part at least to food 
habits) to make the changes, among the chief causal factors. 

So convinced are some, in the field of nutrition and health, of the 
importance of nutrition that from the time we entered this war up 
to the present, in addition to their full day’s work, they have given 
hours of volunteer service to try to maintain the level of nutrition 
that was ours at the beginning of the war, and if possible to raise it. 
Hundreds, indeed maybe thousands, of home-economics trained 
women, among whom we will find the nutritionists of our country, 
are meeting the demands of their full-time jobs, be that demand for 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, or even more hours daily, and, in 
addition to those hours, giving many extra ones as volunteers. It is 
also true of our home-economics teachers in junior and senior high 
schools who are in the classroom all day and on the food front out- 
side of their classrooms in their communities after teaching hours. 
Many of our home-economics trained women are now serving on 
nutrition committees and/or as volunteer teachers of adult classes 
in nutrition in the evening; some teach as volunteers from one to 
even three evening classes a week. They have given generously and 
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gladly and their best service. But when they meet the daily demands 
of their vigorous, active, stimulating students in their regular classes, 
they themselves need vigor and vitality. If one is to do the job, teach- 
ing nutrition well, one must look and feel the part, for students must 
go home and to the lunchroom to practise the very things they are 
being taught. They need nutrition knowledge but they also need 
the drive to practise what they are learning—this requires teachers 
not too weary, teachers who are vital individuals who can and who 
will do inspirational teaching. The classes in the evenings and late 
afternoons, the adult classes in nutrition which these teachers give 
as volunteers also need vital teachers if desirable changed nutrition 
practices in our homes are to be the outcome of such classes. Know]- 
edge is power when it functions. From before birth to death food is 
important. And during the major part of the span of life the indi- 
vidual does most of the choosing of the foods he eats. 

Nutrition is important. From the writer’s experience in nutrition 
education, she questions decidedly whether we are facing this job 
as we should. Can the education needed now and later be given the 
place and the attention it warrants by depending to such a marked 
extent upon our willing volunteers? Is it altogether fair to ask or 
accept so much of the time of our already fully employed home- 
economics group? Shall we cease asking for their help? By no man- 
ner of means! Let us hold on to them; they are needed. But let us not 
ask too much of them. Each of us wants the joy of service, but we 
want to so render service that it can be a joy to us and to those whom 
we serve. Each of us wants to render service, but in order to give 
one’s best service he needs to maintain his own health and vitality. 
Let us use the volunteers but let us not ask of them or expect of them 
that they do the whole job or almost the whole job. Let us give them 
the help they need. 

We are now fully occupied making war materials—ammunition 
and whatever else we need to win this war. Such materials mean 
labor and labor must be supplied. This means we shall need to spend 
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money—labor and production materials are necessarily costly and 
we must and shall meet the expense. We shall find the money with 
which to pay our war bills and we shall pay them cheerfully. When 
we as a people are convinced of a real need, we are wise enough to 
meet that need even though it may be costly. 

If nutrition education that functions is as important as scientific 
findings are showing it to be in the lives of peoples during wars, in 
civilization during the periods between wars, and in helping to 
create a peace after wars so that homes will have some permanency, 
then we educators have a great responsibility now and later. We 
have a real task to do on our food and nutrition front in this country. 
And even though doing this task, meeting our responsibility, means 
getting and wisely spending money for finding out what is the right 
way to teach nutrition that functions, and so teaching it in our 
elementary schools and to all our adolescents—not just to some or 
all of our girls—the task and the responsibility is still ours. 

Fortunately, there are school superintendents, principals, and 
their teaching staffs who have the vision and the courage to face the 
problems of nutrition in their own schools. We shall all benefit as a 
result of such vision and courage. In a city school system not more 
than thirty minutes from New York City a school superintendent 
and certain members of his teaching group are facing the need of 
education for better eating and they are making progress. In this 
city the superintendent, who is chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the C.D.V.O., and one of the home-economics teachers 
of the senior high school, who is chairman of the nutrition com- 
mittee of the same organization, with the help of one of the physical- 
education teachers and a number of community leaders have been 
studying ways and means to set in motion functioning nutrition 
education. The outcomes already attained are gratifying but this is 
only a beginning. During the spring of 1942, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty women, parents of the children in the elementary 
schools, organized through the block plan for nutrition instruction. 
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A class of more than one hundred leaders was taught and these 
leaders were instrumental in the block plan. School lunches were 
established in two schools; a consumer research center was opened 
and has rendered vital service to the community, especially in meet- 
ing nutrition needs. This fall the program has been further extended 
—an extension course for teachers, Nutrition in Action, was organ- 
ized and is still under way. The teachers taking this course are work- 
ing on nutrition teaching procedures for their own classes. They 
are taking the lead in advancing nutrition education through the 
children in the schools, especially the elementary schools. More 
than fifteen hundred individuals—adults—have secured nutrition 
instruction up to the present in the city of which this is written. In 
this city, the home-economics teachers were willing to volunteer 
and they have volunteered for some work, but they and their com- 
munity have carried the major part of their educational program 
through well-trained nutritionists who have been paid for their 
services. The superintendent of the city schools asked for assistance 
from the Home-Economics Department of the School of Education 
of New York University and secured the services of the curriculum 
director of students majoring in foods and nutrition, who served as 
consultant in nutrition. 

The principal of one of the high schools in New York City is also 
contributing to our knowledge in ways and means to develop worth- 
while nutrition education. He too is a man of unusual vision. He 
and his staff consider their school a community center. The enroll- 
ment in that school is about two thousand students—all boys. The 
principal conceived the idea of education centered around the lunch- 
room. The teachers in charge of this program are all able leaders. 
The work is being centered around science, economics, and account- 
ing with the lunchroom serving as a laboratory where changes in 
food habits can be reflected. The dietitian is a vital part of this pro- 
gram. The principal of this school also obtained guidance in devel- 
oping this program. If we are to share our knowledge in nutrition, 
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which is one of the most important parts of our sharing on the food 
and nutrition front, we shall need help, real help for the volunteers 
who have already given of themselves so freely. We shall need to 
spend the money necessary to secure well-qualified nutritionists, 
educators who can take the responsibility that a full-time person, 
one delegated to a job, can and should take. From the writer’s point 
of view, our great need now is more and more such trained per- 
sonnel with whom the home-economics group already fully occu- 
pied in communities can work. We need more educators—school 
superintendents, principals, home-economics teachers, lunchroom 
managers who are well trained in nutrition, physicians and dentists, 
physical educators, nurses, elementary teachers, secondary teachers 
other than home economics, parents and other city leaders, espe- 
cially boards of education—who have the vision and the courage 
needed to study the nutrition needs in their communities, and re- 
gardless of expense see to it that the communities they represent 
have the trained nutritionists necessary on their food and nutrition 
fronts. Through wise planning for that front and able and honest 
evaluations of results, we may then have the beginning of nutrition 
education for all. We now know such education is essential for war 
and for the peace to follow in order to enable each of us to develop 
his fullest inherited capacity for health, physical and mental fitness. 
Will this pay? There is but one answer to this question: try it and 
find out! 





RECENT SOURCE MATERIALS 


Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 


Nutrition News Letters. 
The Road to Good Nutrition. Price 15 cents. 
Eat Right to Work and Win. 


Office of Price Administration 


Send for bibliographies and free materials, such as, “The Consumer 
and the War,” a Study Outline; “Wise Buying in Wartime Series.” 




















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JourNaL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
department titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
fields of interest kindred to educational soctology. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 


Following a series of conferences extending over a year’s time, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals at San Francisco in 
February 1942 approved a proposal of its Planning Committee that it 
undertake a three-year study of consumer education. To support this 
study the National Better Business Bureau raised a substantial sum of 
money and turned it over to the Association to use in any ways that it 
sees fit. 

Consumer education began to be recognized as an important part of 
general education during the depression, and this recognition has been 
intensified during the war emergency. However, in approving this study, 
the Association sees that consumer education will also be important, both 
for the individual and for the nation, after peace is restored. 

In charge of the study is an administrative committee composed of 
Thomas H. Briggs, chairman; Francis L. Bacon, of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School; Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the Association; 
Virgil M. Hardin, of the Pipkin-Reed Junior High Schools, Springfield, 
Missouri; and John E. Wellwood, of the Flint, Michigan, High School. 
At a meeting of the committee it elected Dr. Briggs director of the con- 
sumer education study and authorized the establishment of headquarters 
in the National Education Association Building in Washington, D. C. 
The work began formally in September 1942. Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms, 
previously with the University of Nebraska, has been selected as an as- 
sistant director. The staff will be enlarged as the study proceeds. The 
present plan is not to have a large staff in Washington, but rather to use 
many people in the field for codperative help on studies that will con- 
tribute to the major project. 
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It is proposed to ask a number of competent men and women repre- 
senting education, labor, business, agriculture, and consumers to serve as 
advisers, to whom problems will from time to time be submitted. It is 
also proposed to codperate with existing organizations that are already 
interested in consumer education. 

The major question that the study will attempt to answer is what edu- 
cation do youth, of every status and location, need in order that they may 
become more intelligent consumers under our prevailing economic con- 
ditions. Ultimately it is hoped that the study will furnish the secondary 
schools a series of curriculum units, with annotated bibliographies and 
evaluated lists of available materials. These units will be planned for use 
either in an independent course in consumer education or as parts of 
other courses in home economics, business education, science, social stud- 
ies, or other departments. Some of the units will be especially useful for 
homeroom discussions. 

Exploratory studies and numerous interviews have already shown that 
of the people who have hitherto been concerned with consumer educa- 
tion, many fall into two general classes: some who wish to use the schools 
for promoting interests of business, and some who wish to use the 
schools to reform the economic structure of our society. The committee 
in charge of the proposed study is carefully guarding against lending 
itself to advance the interests of any business enterprise; on the other 
hand, it does not conceive its function to be the reform of our economic 
structure. The study is endeavoring to aid the schools in their effort to 
make youth more intelligent, conscientious, and effective consumers in 
the society in which they live. It is hoped that consumer education will 
do more than give to individuals information that will lead to their get- 
ting more for their money; it should also help them to acquire a sound 
understanding of the fundamental principles of economics so that their 
purchases will be not only most profitable to themselves but also con- 
tribute to the maintenance of sound business and the long-run best inter- 
ests of all. 

Realizing the necessity of working in close codperation with the 
schools, the committee has sent out a short questionnaire to get some 
basic information and also to accumulate a list of names of teachers and 
administrators who are especially interested in consumer education. As 
soon as returns are received the director will be ready to lay before those 
who are interested and willing to codperate a series of proposals for their 
criticism and constructive help. 











